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A Statistical and Historical View of the Statute Law of tlie Realm, 
and of the number of Statutes passed in each Meign from the earliest 
recorded period to the present time. By William Tatleb, Esq., 
of the Middle Temple. 

[Read before the Statistical Society, 15th May, 1854.] 

In the present age, and more prominently at the present time, when 
the current of legislation tends so much to the improvement of our 
social system, by judicious and temperate reforms in all branches of 
our civil polity, it may be not only interesting to the jurist who has 
passed a portion of his life in the study of the black-letter learning of 
the middle ages, and to the statist, whose useful and valuable objects 
are beginning, through the medium of this Society, to be appreciated, 
but also to the public generally, to be informed of the gradual pro- 
gression of the statutes of the kingdom, which have increased from a 
comparatively insignificant number, in the earlier reigns, to the 
enormous bulk to which, they have now attained, of upwards of 34 
quarto volumes. 

In discussing a subject so large and extensive, I would take leave, 
as a preliminary, to notice that it would not be possible, nor is it 
intended in this essay, to assume a fractional precision; but the 
subject will be treated with sufficient minuteness to enable the 
reader to arrive at a just estimate of the past and present condition 
of the statutes, to bring some sort of order out of the chaos which 
exists, and to add one more link to the chain of hope, that in this 
enlightened age some statesman may arise, able and. willing, to 
simplify and rescue the statute book from its present confusion. 

In order to carry out the purpose of this paper, I would briefly 
draw your attention, historically, to the fact, that the study of the 
statutes gives a practical history of the times for which they were 
made, and shows the gradual progression from a comparatively rude 
and barbarous age to the high refinement and civilization in which, 
by the cultivation of the arts and sciences, and the noble inventions 
of the last and present century, we now find ourselves. 

The earlier statutes, up to about the time of Edward I., were 
inscribed in Latin, not of a classical character, but of the most 
barbarous kind ; then mostly in Norman French, till about the time 
of Richard III. ; and from thence, to the present time, in the English 
language. 

The laws created by the statutes of those earlier times, were 
extremely defective, and the courts of justice were in many instances 
overawed by the crown, or corrupted by the influence of the nobles • 
and great injustice and inconvenience must have arisen from such 
an imperfect system to the commonalty of the realm, where power 
often took the place of right ; and, under governments where military 
strength and feudal tenures occasioned the community to submit with 
reluctance to the obligations of civil institutions which abridged 
their privileges. 

It has been observed by a learned author, that, in early times, 
former laws were considered no longer in force than as they were 
preserved in the last publication ; and, by this means, it is said, the 
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laws were kept within narrower bounds, until they were greatly- 
enlarged, both in number and artificial construction, in modern 
times ; but however this may be, it must be admitted that the earlier 
statutes had the great merit of brevity, and shine out in strong con- 
trast with the overpowering prolixity of those of the present day. 

The conciseness, nevertheless, of the earlier statutes is not per- 
haps attributable entirely to the causes above spoken of, but to the 
then low state of trade and commerce, and the absence of wealth, 
which has since flowed in with the increasing prosperity of England ; 
and it has been reserved to the last half of the past century and the 
first half of the present, when the industry, manufactures, commerce, 
and wealth of the country has increased in a ratio unexampled in the 
history of the world, to increase our statutes five hundred fold, as 
different interests predominated. But, in framing these statutes, 
little or no attention has been paid to removing from the statute 
book many penal, useless, and vexatious laws, with which it is now 
encumbered, to classifying and rendering the numerous laws appli- 
cable to the state, such as the penal, commercial, judicial, financial, 
and municipal law, simple and understandable, and to removing there- 
from every obsolete, expired, or partially-repealed statute, of which 
there are many hundreds. To this general rule, however, Sir Eobert 
Peel's celebrated consolidation in 1827, forms a noble exception. 

Many and various have been the appeals, both in past and pre- 
sent times, to the Parliament, to contract the bulk of the statutes ; 
and even royalty itself, in the person of King James I.,* in the quaint 
language of the time, thought the Augean stable of the statute code 
so great a scandal as to call forth his recommendation for a special 
Parliament. The same proposition was also made by Sir Francis 
Bacon, lord keeper in Queen Elizabeth's time ; and again in an address 
to the Long Parliament ; all which unmistakably proves the anxiety 
for consolidation then prevailing (even before the statutes had reached 
one-third of their present bulk), but which, notwithstanding their 
increasing daily confusion, and the commentary of a learned anti- 
quary of the last century, " that, if done, it might destroy much 
matter of curious learning," is still devoutly to be desired, and has 
been left to the industry of modern days to accomplish. 

Having thus given a preliminary view of the statute code, we 
may now proceed to the statistics of the statutes themselves, showing 

* King James I., in one of his speeches to Parliament, expresseth himself in the 
following terms: — "There be in the common law divers contrary reports and prece- 
dents; and this corruption doth likewise concern the Statutes and Acts of Parlia- 
ment, in respect that there are divers cross and cuffing Statutes, and some so penned 
as they may be taken in divers, yea contrary senses : and therefore would I wish both 
those Statutes and Reports, as well in the Parliament as Common Law, to be once 
maturely reviewed and reconciled, and that not only all contrarieties should be scraped 
out of our books, but even that such Penal Statutes as were made but for the use of 
the time (from breach whereof no man can be free,) which do not now agree with the 
condition of this our time, ought likewise to be left out of our Boots, which, under 
a tyrannous or avaritious king, could not be endured ; and this reformation might, 
methinks, be made a worthy work, and well deserves a Parliament to be sat of 
purpose for it." 

Lord Coke, in the Preface to his Reports, has also some learned remarks on this 
speech and the important subject to which it relates. 
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the number of statutes, public and private, which were passed in each 
respective reign in the aggregate*, from the time of Henry III., 1225, 
when the first systematic entry on the statute book takes place, to 
the 16th and 17th of Her present Majesty, 1853. It must, however, 
be premised that there are many ancient obsolete and curious sta- 
tutes, some of which have not been printed, but which, not properly 
belonging to this investigation, are omitted in the calculations ; and 
that the following enumerated statutes are those exclusively recog- 
nized as existing on the statute books edited by Ruffhead and others. 
I shall also add, en passant, by way of illustration, a short account of 
any special, curious, or interesting statutes, that may have been 
passed in the reigns of different monarchs. 

Among the enactments of the reign of Henry III. is the eele- The statutes 
brated Magna Charta, or, as it is always emphatically called, " The J^ s^tut" 
Great Charter," from its being the very foundation stone of the Book in the 
liberties of the kingdom, containing thirty-seven chapters ; also the \if n f^ l i^J 
Charta Forestse, or the Charter of the Forest, then a very strict and (being the 'Jul 
important subject of legislation, containing sixteen chapters; also the [ e ng reign of 
statutes of Marleberge, or Marlborough (from their having been en- 56 years,) to 
acted there), containing twenty -nine chapters of various important i 5 puhhcTu- 
laws ; and the sentence of curse given by the bishops against the tie- 
breakers of the Great Charter. It may also be added as a curious fact, 
that one of the statutes of this reign contains only twenty-nine lines. 

During the reign of Edward I. many valuable laws were passed, i n the 35 
relation being had to the times for which they were made, and which I ears ' n «! nof 
caused the title of the English Justinian to be conferred upon this ad. 1275(0 
monarch by the historians and jurists of after times. In addition to ^^'were 
the statutes of this time, there are recorded certain other statutes enacted. 
made during the reigns of King Henry III., King Edward I., or King 5 a ^?„? Bll t 
Edward II. It is uncertain when or in which of their times these Edward u., 
statutes were enacted, but they are recorded as statutes Temporibus isS^pubiij 
incertis, and are in number about 17, independently of those already statutes were 
enumerated. 

Among these uncertain statutes, as to time, we find the statute 
of tournaments ; of Jewry; of tenants by the curtesy of England ; of 
the great assize of battle ; and of the division of pence ; every one of 
which is well worth the perusal of the scholar and the antiquary, as a 
record of things of the past. 

The statutes of the reign of Edward III. are remarkable as showing Jn tte i„„ g 
the dawn of that freedom which, in after times, resulted in such bril- r^g" °f |o 
liancy; and we find the very first act of the king and parliaments for warciiii.,A'D. 
several "years was a confirmation of the Great Charter and the Charter i|| 7 '° j 1 - 37 !' . 
of the Forest. "We find also an Act very expressive in its name, " That tutes. 
right be done by Justices to all men ;" also for regulating labourers' 
wages, and what wages labourers and others should take (peculiarly 
interesting in the present state of this question in Lancashire), and 

* The statistics of the statutes could have been easily enlarged by giving the 
number of statutes passed in each year of every reign, but it would have very much 
increased the essay now submitted to the Society. 

VOL. XVII. PART II. L 
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that labourers retained depart not within their term; and that 
pleadings should be in the English tongue, but entered in Latin ; as 
also an Act for confirmation of the liberties of Holy Church. 

in the 22 After the usual confirmation of the Charter, there are enactments 

years' rei>n of j n this reign (Richard II.) that no spiritual person should be arrested 

A.D.1377 to during divine service (a proof that the clergy were then occasionally 

foSatntei ,b " * n debt) > an enactment against the raisers of false news and seditious 

were enacted, rumours ; that sweet wines and claret should not be sold in England 

after the nativity of Saint John ; that accounts niehil be put out of 

the Exchequer; and that the ward of Earringdon without should 

choose an alderman. 

in the is I n the reign of Henry IV. we find a statute passed prohibiting 

years' reten of religious persons from purchasing bulls from Rome ; that Welsh men 
A.D nr i399to should not purchase lands in England; and for the abolishing of 
l^taSe" 1 '" ® a ^ e y halfpence — the statute of which, as a matter of curiosity, will 
be found as a note at foot.* 

in the 9 years' In the reigns of Henry V. and Henry VI. we find an Act for regu- 
v.! g A.r> f . hi? lating the weight of nobles, half nobles, and. farthings of gold; one 
to U22, 70 against the scholars of Oxford hunting by night ; one in the latter 
tutest and in reign for expelling Irishmen ; an Act for the punishment of servants 
reiv'uofHen' taking unreasonable wages ; and against casting of seditious and 
vi° a.d. W22 threatening bills into men's houses ; and one for the attainder of 

to 1461., 200 T„ l Oflflp 
public sta- d acK ^ aQ e. 
tntes. 

in the 22 The humblest of subjects, it would seem, were not deemed 

I e . ars ' r . e X nof unworthy of legislation in the reign of Edward IV., for we find an 
A'.^Lieito Act touching cordwainers and cobblers in London, or within three 
stetutes puMic m ^ es compass thereof; one " that the passage of pilgrims shall be 

only at Dover;" and "that four bow staves shall be brought into 

this realm for every tun of merchandize." 

In the 2 years' The first private Act of the reign of Richard III. (the fashion of 
a?(f ii? a'd'" obtaining private Acts henceforth came largely into use) is called 
1483 to i486,' Titulus Regius, under which title all the reasons and allegations 
pubnc d sta 5 - devised to prove the king to be true and undoubted heir to the crown, 
tutes and is are set forth at large, and the same allowed, ratified, and enacted by 
Kmmt° £ the Lords and Commons, and his brother's children ^legitimatized." 

ivliich latter 

nret e ttoe rtIle * Statnte 13 Hen - IV " «• 6 - 

within this Mb Gallt/ halfpence or foreign money shall be current within this realm. 

reign. Item. — Come en lestatnt fait Ian unszissme nostre Seigneur le Roy qoie est 

ordeignez estoit & establiz qe les Galy halpenies deflors ne courgerent en paiement 
ne en autre manere demz le Roialme d'Engleterre sur la peine de forfaiture dicell. 
Et enoutre que les Galy halpenies en qi mains quils serroient trovez deniz le dit 
Roialme serroient forfeutz au nostrez dit Seigneur le Roy, et auxi qe toutz les 
estatutz & ordinances faitz par nostre dia Seigneur le Roy ou par ses nobles progeni- 
teurs sibien de la monoye d'Escoce come de la monoye des autres Roialmes & par- 
ties de pardela la nuere serroient tenuz & gardez & mys en due execution. Nostre 
dit Seigneur le Roy considerant la graunde deceit Sibien di les ditz. Galy halpenies 
come de la monoye des autres Roialmes & parties de par dela la mier voet qe mess- 
mes les estatutz soient fermement tenuz & gardez & mye en due execution en toutz 
points. 



and 
sta- 
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One of the first Acts of the next reign is " a pardon for them who in the 2i 
assisted the King in his wars against Richard, late Duke of Glou- ^enryvFi!, 01 
cester; Acts of attainder against many noblemen who had taken part *;^\ 4 1 8 . 5 10 . 
in the civil war ; an Act for determining what should be the contents u° and l'JT " 
of a butt of Malmesey wine, and for the price thereof; and against private sta- 
carrying gold and silver out of the country, which, considering the enacted. 
avaricious character of this prince, may be as well accounted for on 
personal motives as on those of public policy. 

The great Acts of the reign of Henry VIII. were those for the dis- in the 38 
solution of the monasteries, and spoliation of the religious houses, whose ^"'"vin^ 
manors, lands, profits, and hereditaments, the king took unto himself, a.d. 1509 to' 
We also 'find many Acts which had the effect of facilitating to his High- " 4 eViarg" d 
ness (as the king was then commonly called) — the power of cutting off increase, there 
queens' heads; sumptuary laws were also passed in this reign, against passcl III" 1 
"excess in apparel;" an Act concerning "the shooting in long bows;" pn>iicand3oi 
and one that might give much offence in the present military time tutesf 5ta " 
and use of Minie rifles, against the keeping of hand guns ; and one 
concerning " an outlandish people called Egyptians." 

Edward VI. — The Acts of this amiable prince mostly show a ten- in the 6 years' 
dency towards goodness and mercy, many of them being for the ISvwd 
restitution in blood and the restoration of estates to many of noble iw to i'553, ' 
lineage; but the barbarism of the age must have been great, judging SpmateSi 
from the then state of the laws, instanced by an Act passed in the tutes weie 
first year of this reign, "for the punishing of vagabonds and for the em ' M ' 
relief of the poor and impotent persons." The preamble recites, 
" That idle and vagabond persons being unprofitable members, or 
rather enemies of the Commonwealth, have been suffered to remain 
and increase, whom, if they should be punished with death, whipping, 
imprisonment, and other corporal pain, it were not without their 
deserts, for the example of others." Having in this manner declared 
that these wretched vagabonds deserved death, &c. (though their 
idleness was probably more the fault of the state than of themselves), 
the enacting part of this severe statute was doubtless deemed mer- 
ciful; for it only provides that the offender, there, described to be an 
idle person, shall be taken before a justice of peace, who shall cause 
him to be marked with a hot iron in the breast (the mark V), and 
adjudge him to be a slave to the person presenting him for two years, 
to be fed with bread and water, and be put to work (how vile soever 
it be), by beating, chaining, &c, and if he runs away (as it would 
seem most natural he should), the justice, on conviction, shall cause 
such a slave to be marked on the forehead or ball of the cheek with 
the sign of an S, and shall further adjudge him to be his master's 
slave for ever; and if he again run away, he shall suffer death as a 
felon. There is likewise a provision in this Act by which they might 
be sold or bequeathed by will, as apy other moveable goods or chat- 
tels. By the 39 Eliz., c. 4, they were to be whipped until their 
bodies were bloody, or to be banished the kingdom, or adjudged per- 
petually to the gallies of the realm. Commentary on such laws, 
which put even the late vile practice of modern slavery in the colo- 
nies to the blush, ever having been allowed by a Christian community 

s2 
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to disgrace our statute book, or to remain as a record of such inhu- 
manity, would be superfluous. 

rei th ofCen • ^ n *^ e -A-?* 8 °f ttte reign of Queen Mary, which is always con- 
Ma S iy%iHi een sidered peculiarly obnoxious to Englishmen, not only from the religion 
SSy ™?t °^ *^ e . 1 ueen > but also D y reason of her Spanish alliance, we find many 
nms in the wherein the words treason and praemunire prevail, coupled with punish- 
»£'» their** ments ana cruelties, which history informs us were inflicted upon the 
marriage,) people in consequence of them. There is also a special statute for 
KMkre" tne punishment of heresies, for traitorous words spoken against the 
8™ibf acte a 1 ueen > anc * declaring certain offences treasons ; which unhappy state 
so pSvaterta- °f the nation makes it clear, that her majesty of that age, had not, as 
tutes. j s the case of her majesty of this, the love, respect, and admiration of 

her subjects. 

During the 4* Queen Elizabeth. — The first Act of this wise princess is eminently 
S„ l&a? typical of her character, being "an Act for restoring to the Crown the 
toico3 D ti 1558 anc ^ en * jurisdiction over the State, Ecclesiastical and Spiritual, and 
were 272 pub- abolishing all foreign power, repugnant to the same ;" and the second 
private"! "*° r tne uniformity of Common Prayer and service in the Church, 
tutes enacted, and the administration of the Sacraments." We are indebted to this 
reign also for the permanent establishment of poor laws,and for erecting 
hospitals, or abiding and working houses for the poor, and the assess- 
ment of parishes for these objects. These Acts, which have proved 
of doubtful wisdom, became necessary from the masses of poor thrown 
upon the public for support by the dissolution of the monasteries and 
religious houses ; for whatever the faults of the system might have 
been, it must be admitted that they generously distributed to the 
indigent the large revenues of which the late King Henry VIII. 
deprived them, without making any other adequate provision in lieu 
thereof. A very harsh and inhuman Act of this reign also exists for 
the punishment of that numerous class of persons comprehended by 
the statute under the name of "Vagabonds*." 

During the 22 The first Act of the reign of James I. was " for a most joyful and 
Jumes?! s ".D. j us t recognition of _ the immediate, lawful, and undoubted succes- 
1603 to 1625, sion, descent, and right to the Crown." Acts were also passed for 
pubiicandibs making perpetual the poor law of Elizabeth ; for a public thanks- 

lutoenac'tea g^ n £ ever .V y ear on tne n ^ tn aa y °f November ; and for the attainder 
of divers offenders in the late most barbarous, monstrous, detestable, 
and damnable treasons (both the latter Acts arising out of the Popish 
plot) ; and " an A_ct for the utter abolition of all memory of hostility 
between England and Scotland, and the dependences thereof;" a pre- 
cedent of royal and parliamentary ruling of the national mind, by Act 
of Parliament, that will be very useful to imitate after the present 
conflict with Russia is ended. 

ring the S 24 U ' Charles I. — The Acts of an united legislature under this monarch 

* The statute of the 14th of the Queen imposed, that " a vagabond above the 
age of fourteen years shall be adjudged to be grievously whipped, and burned through 
the gristle of the right ear with a hot iron of the compass of an inch, unless some 
credible person will take him into his service for a year," &c. 
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may be said to be merely nominal, nearly the whole reign having been years'reign of 
a conflict between him and his people, for arbitrary power on the one fez? uuila"' 
hand, and freedom on the other. Accordingly the Statute Book is a comprise 51 ' 
blank from 1641 until the Restoration; the civil wars and Protectorate private a sta- 8 
having intervened, which ended in the fatal drama that deprived this tutes> 
unfortunate but unconstitutional prince both of his Crown and his 
life, in 1649. The prominent Acts of this reign are too familiar to 
need much observation, being, as they are, so well-known and so im- 
portantly connected with the history of the country and the liberty of 
the subject: such were the Acts relating to ship-money, and to tonnage 
and poundage ; and the celebrated petition of right, in the third year 
of the reign, denying the power of the king to levy arbitrary taxes or 
loans, as he then unconstitutionally attempted, without the consent 
of parliament. One of the Acts of this reign, beginning with the 
high-sounding titles of Charles, King of England, Scotland, Prance, 
and Ireland, &c. (as if in mockery of the pride of the man whose 
days were numbered, and who was soon to die on the scaffold), was 
for punishing divers abuses committed on the Lord's day, called 
Sunday, and whereby it is entirely prohibited that there should be 
any assemblies for unlawful pastimes upon the Lord's day, and that 
every person so doing should forfeit 3s. 4uJ. to the poor of the 
parish. In another statute, on the same subject, a carrier is made 
amenable to a fine of 20s., that travelled on the Lord's day, and a 
forfeit of 6s. 8d. upon butchers that should sell or kill victuals on 
that day. There is also an Act found for what is termed the repeal 
and continuance of divers statutes, which presents a mass of confusion 
similar to many of the half repealed or amended Acts of the present 
day; as must ever be the case where such attempts are made without 
absolutely repealing and re-enacting the portions of an Act intended 
to remain part of the law of the land. 

The great hiatus which occurs in the Statute Book from the time The Acts ana 
of the death of Charles I. till the Restoration, has been found ex- ammTtiie' 
tremely difficult to fill up, the succeeding parliaments of Charles II. time of the 
having sought to obliterate, by expunging them from the records, weaithmdtiie 
every trace both of the memory and the acts of those whom they Protectorate 
affected to treat as regicides and rebels. The memorable events of a.d. 1049 to 
the period are nevertheless not lost to the historical reader, as thanks 166 °- 
to a work of the time, entitled " a collection of Acts and Ordinances 
made in the Parliament began at "Westminster, on the 3rd day of 
November, 1640, by Henry Scobell, Esq., Clerk of the Parliament, 
and printed by the Printers to his Highness the Lord- Protector, 
1658," these curious and interesting documents are before us. They 
do not, however, strictly partake of the nature of Acts of the legis- 
lature, but are for the most part ordinances of the parliament or 
party for the time being in the ascendant, and in the time of the 
Protector differing but little from imperial edicts, and numbering 
several hundreds. These ordinances contain the most curious and 
interesting details both of the proceedings of the Commonwealth and 
Protector, and would well repay the reader for perusal, but their in- 
sertion in this place, at any length, would too much enlarge this 
essay: it may nevertheless be interesting to mention a few of them, 
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such as the ordinance of March 31st, 1643, " for sequestering noto- 
rious Delinquents' Estates," "a new impost for payment of the debts 
of the Commonwealth," "for assessing all such Members of either 
Houses of Parliament as shall absent themselves therefrom, or 
are in actual war against the Parliament," "for the raising of 
£66,666 13*. id., by way of Loan, for the better enabling our 
brethren of Scotland, for an assistance in the common cause of our 
Religion and liberty," "for taking away the book of common prayer, 
and for establishing and putting in execution of the Directory for the 
public worship of God," " for the relief of maimed soldiers and 
mariners, and the widows and orphans of such as have died in the 
service of the Parliament during these late wars," "for keeping in, 
Godly ministers placed in livings by authority of Parliament," an 
ordinance of March 17, 1648 " for the abolishing the Kingly Office 
in England and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging," 
and on the 19th of the same month " for the abolishing of the House 
of Peers," " for the abolishing of Deans, Deans and Chapters, 
Canons, Prebends, and other offices and titles of, or belonging to any 
Cathedral Church or Ohappel within England and "Wales," and on the 
19th of May, of the same year, " for declaring the people of England 
to be a common and free state." These Acts and ordinances probably 
number about four or five hundred in the whole, and form in fact a 
history of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 

^Sre' 1 " 2 f ^ n *^ e re *S n °f Charles II. several important Acts were passed, 
Sks'if^ especially in relation to the laws of England; such was the statute for 
UH^thav* P reven *i n g frauds and perjuries, which directed that devises of land 
were 237 pub- should be attested by 3 or more witnesses ; an Act " for the settling 
va™2ites~ or distribution of Intestates' Estates;" Acts that have stood the test 
enacted. of time for near two centuries, and are drawn with a care, precision, 
and succinctness worthy of imitation by the framers of modern Acts. 
"We also find Acts for the improvement of tillage and breed of cattle, 
for freedom and intercourse of trade (a proof of the advance of civili- 
zation), an Act for the regulating of corporations, for repairing high- 
ways and sewers (sanatory Acts occurring very seldom), and for 
licensing hackney-coaches, then, according to the Diary of the 
amusing Pepys, first coming into use, which vehicles it may be 
inferred, from their almost total disappearance, are now again likely 
to become a matter of history as things of the past. 

During the 

the^tTthe James II.— No less than seven of the public Acts of this reign 
stuarts, King relate to the king personally, being " for settling the Eevenue on the 
1™ UMto ■f™? for life " ( as tf ™ dens ion of the short time he was to enjoy his 
1688, there life-interest), and of aids and taxes granted. There is also an Act for 
puMe^df the attainder of the Duke of Monmouth for high treason, and for 
private sta- rebuilding, finishing, and adorning St. Paul's Cathedral. 

tutes enacted. ° ° 

in the is "William and Mary, and William III. — Two of the prominent 

wm'&iSx? Acts of tai s reign were the establishing the Coronation Oath, by 
Td 1688 1 wn ' c ^ tlie mona rch of these realms is sworn to govern the people 
1702, there" " according to the Statutes in Parliament agreed on, and the Laws 
were 337 and Customs of the same ;" the other, the grant of the Eaet India 
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Charter (9 and 10 W". III., c. 44), which may be not inaptly called pubiicand 
the Great Charter, as having opened up the largest source of wealth stat utes m- 
and power known in the history of nations. The great points of this "ted. 
charter were the conceding to the East India Company, in considera- 
tion of 2 millions of capital raised for the service of the Crown of 
England, at 8 per cent., "the right and power to trade into and from 
the East Indies, in the countries and parts of Asia and Africa, and 
into and from the islands, ports, havens, cities, creeks, towns, and 
places of Asia, Africa, and America, or any of them, beyond the 
Cape of Bona Esperanza to the Straits of Magellan, &c." An Act 
was also passed " enabling posthumous children to take Estates, as if 
born in their father's lifetime." There is also one of a singular com- 
bination, exempting " apothecaries from serving the office of constable 
and scavenger, &c.;" and a vast number of naturalization bills, doubt- 
less of the followers of the king. A large number of divorce and 
separation bills were also granted in this reign, by which it may be 
assumed that the standard of morality was not high. 

The first six Acts of the reign of Queen Anne, although entered in the 12 
as of Queen Anne, were in fact passed in the last year of King ^e^Tifnef 
"William III., and it is remarkable that the very last Act of his reign, *•»• 1703 to' 
passed in the year of his death, was " for the security of His Majesty's u c an ii 6 0o U " 
person and the succession of the Crown in the Protestant line, and ^3 were cn- 
for extinguishing the hopes of the pretended Prince of Wales, and all acted, 
other Pretenders." 

To the wars and legislation of the time of Queen Anne, we are 
also mainly indebted to the land tax Acts, then granted as a war tax, 
for carrying on the war against France, but which, like the income tax 
of modern days, we practically know to have become a peace tax. We 
also find an Act for establishing " an union of the two Kingdoms of 
England and Scotland," and the well-known Acts of 1708 — 1709 
(which the legislature would do well to extend), for the registration 
of deeds, conveyances, wills, and incumbrances in Middlesex, and 
certain parts of Yorkshire. 

In the reign of George I., beyond the ordinary course of legisla- & the 13 
tion for the service of the state, the time of the Parliament was, as SeaV^S., 
well as that of the nation at large, from the highest to the lowest, J^erewereCT 
almost entirely absorbed in the events consequent on the South Sea pubiicand 381 
Bubble ; the results of which had nearly ruined the kingdom and fSj'^tecL 
endangered a national bankruptcy ; and the state of the public mind 
can be well understood when a second special session of Parliament 
took place in the 7th of this reign, in which only 1 public Act was 
passed, " for making several provisions to restore the publick credit, 
which suffers by the frauds and mismanagements of the late Directors 
of the South Sea Company, and others." Several naturalization bills 
were passed in this reign, which from the decided German character 
of the names, such as Ditelef von Theinen, Melusine, Baroness of 
Schulenburgh, Gerard Van Neck, and many others (which names are 
only referred to, inasmuch as they are now never met with), were 
doubtless Hanoverian subjects who had accompanied his Majesty to 
this country on his accession to the Crown. 
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During the 33 An Act was passed in the 9th of this reign (George II.), which 
reign of King expunged an Act that had long been the disgrace of the Statute Book, 
f 7 e "7 tS'eo was *^ e s y mD0 ^ °f a degraded superstition,and the reproach of a civilized 
there were ' nation, and under which so many unfortunate persons had suffered 
and 7 ] ffV- * n preceding reigns : this was the Act against " Conjuration and witch- 
Wte statutes' craft, and the dealing with evil and wicked spirits;" and to repeal 
enacted. one a j SOj p asse( j j n fl^ Parliament of Scotland, in the 9th year of 
Queen Mary, intituled "Anentis Witchcrafts;" an Act also that 
visited such persons, as pretended to exercise or carry on any kind 
of sorcery, enchantment, or conjuration, with severe penal conse- 
quences. 

An enlargement of the excellent principle of registration of deeds 
and other incumbrances, was also enacted in this reign, extending the 
registry to the north riding of Yorkshire. A melancholy list of the 
attainder of no less than 45 persons attainted, of high treason, in the 
19th year of this reign, follows, numbering among them some of the 
highest rank and noblest blood of Scotland, for having taken up the 
cause of the Pretender in 1745, adding thereby to the many penal 
statutes which incumbered the Statute Book, by reason of that unfor- 
tunate cause, which in this year sunk to rise no more. 

Jei *n ofTff -^e ^ on S an< * eventful reign of George III. was productive of more 

jean, of Geo. consequences to the interests and destinies of England than any that 
enacwthe 316 preceded it. Whether we consider the important events which in the 
largest nam- early part of it led to the loss of our American colonies, or the causes 
on r r°ecort UteS recorded by the unwise statutes passed in relation to them, or the con- 
?i" 10n i ti 1 "' s t o " tinued wars which desolated the nations of Europe for a quarter of a 
nioretimnW century, and the vast amount of blood and treasure expended, which 
tK?e ceSS ^ as resu l te d in the incubus of a national debt, the pressure of which 
tries from " will long continue to be felt by the people of this country ; or 
QuMnlnne? the large and extended commerce and dominion, and high state of 
The title uu- civilization, prosperity, and social improvement (unfortunately again 
Ac r ts W a're re' he to be interrupted by the present barbarous war of aggression), it may 
corded under- be safely accorded as one of the most extraordinary reigns in our 

went several i • ■ ^ 

changcsinthis history. 

iS' wo to During the sixty years of this reign the statutes grew to an 

1798 there amount of legislation truly formidable ; but when we consider the 

V 4,i99Pubiic vast amount of taxes imposed in this time — the customs, excise, 

'and lottery, and stamp acts, the continued imposts on every conceivable 

^statute™' 6 article by Act of Parliament, the enormous loans raised almost in 
?™ cte <J- every year, the numberless penal Acts (happily, for the most part, 
to the time now no more), the Acts against sedition, bank restriction Acts, and 
new°d?vi- the Acts connected with the army, navy, and militia, our astonish- 
sion of the ment will be somewhat diminished at what appears at first sight the 
tooKace vel 7 excess and exuberance of legislation. 

in isle There is also recorded among these statutes, as has been just ad- 

enacted" 6 verted to, the unwise Acts which at one time prohibited all trade and 

2 .°36 p j»wic intercourse with the colonies of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, 

2,323 Local Bhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pensylvania, 
Bonaficts an< ^ *^ e three lower counties of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, South 
and ' Carolina, and Georgia, by reason of the rebellion, occasioned, as it 

l ' Act? lTate certainly was, by injudicious legislation and the imposition of taxes. 
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This Act is followed, in two short years, by an Act " declaring it Ana from 
was expedient to declare that the King and. Parliament of Great eJfofUi'is 
Britain would not impose any duty, tax, or assessment, for the pur- reign tiiere 
pose of raising a revenue in any of the colonies, and repealing the acted—* 
Act of 7 Geo. III., which imposed a duty on tea imported from 7 s 1 t a t „' t 1 ( ! J s lic 
Great Britain to America," which had been the proximate cause of 479 Local 
the rebellion, and resulted in the separation and loss of one of the sorLiTcts 
finest possessions of the Crown. s« Private 

As a reverse of the picture, we may add, that the number of local p, c /,|t c a, 
Acts, for the purpose of improvements to the cities and towns of the a " (1 . 
kingdom and country generally, such as inclosure Acts; draining, em- Acts not 
banking, and improving of commons, waste lands, and marshes ; for prin ted 
erecting bridges and churches ; constructing canals and harbours ; u,800 
paving, lighting, and improving towns ; and turnpike and road Acts 
(they being, in those days, the grand highways, as railroads are now), 
is truly surprising and gratifying. The number, as will be seen, 
amounts to several thousands in this reign. 

To the honour of the country and of their noble and disin- 
terested supporters, many Acts of this reign also pourtray the 
anxiety and wish of the legislature for the abolition of the slave 
trade. The Act of Union with Ireland, which took force from 
the 1st of January, 1801, occasioned the alteration in the title of the 
statutes of the realm, which thenceforth became the Parliament and 
statutes of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

George IV. — The laws of capital punishments met with the serious in the 10 
attention of the Parliaments of this reign. That they had long required "jeTiv.l^.Sf 
the attention of the legislature was patent to all men ; but, like the J® 20 t0 1830 ' 
revision of the subject of the present essay, the statutes of the realm, acted— 
those laws which had long been a disgrace to the country had not, ''^a^f 
until the present time, found a ministerf Willing and able to encounter 1,465 Local' 
the Herculean labour of their revision. sonaf Acts 

This, however, was now to be accomplished; and the statutes coopriYate' 
which constituted it felony, by a law of Elizabeth, " for the abduction printedco- 
of women ;" by an Act of George I., for helping to stolen goods ; for p«? ? f 
certain offences by gipsies or Egyptians, as they were then called, could be 
by statutes of Philip and Mary ; for destroying Westminster bridge, £{.j™ '" 
by an Act of George II. ; and for privately stealing in a shop, coach- and 
house, or stable, were repealed; the astonishment being that such 19 AMsnot e 
sanguinary laws should have been so long suffered to incumber the printed 
statute book. J^" 3 " 

A further Act on the subject, which awarded the punishment of 
death, without benefit of clergy, by certain Acts of George II. and 
George III., against persons convicted of personating or procuring 

* From this time the title of the statutes has been as follows : — 

1 Public General Acts. 

2 Local and Personal Acts declared public, and to be judicially noticed. 

3 Private Acts printed by the King's Printer, and whereof the printed 

copies may be given in evidence. 

4 Private Acts not printed. 

And which arrangement has been continued to the present time, 

t Sir Robert Peel, 
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any one to do so, an out-pensioner of Greenwich Hospital, whereby 
they should obtain the money due on such out-pension, was also 
repealed, and the mild penalty of transportation for life beyond seas, 
or for not less than seven years, or imprisonment, was provided in 
its place for the delinquent. 

These beneficial reforms were followed by the celebrated Acts of 
the 7 and 8 Geo. IV., relating to the criminal laws generally, whereby 
no less than 138 penal statutes, from the time of Henry III. to the 
reign of George IV. (some of which inflicted death, and many most 
severe punishments, for various offences), were either entirely or par- 
tially repealed or amended, and some admirable Acts substituted of 
a more merciful and consistent character, and for improving the 
administration of justice in England. 

When it is added that several other good Acts are numbered in 
the statistics of the statutes of this reign, such as that " for the 
building and promoting the building of new churches," for the 
amendment of the customs and excise laws, the consolidation of 
savings' banks, the establishment of the new Metropolitan Police, 
and for the consolidation of the laws relating to friendly societies, it 
may be safely affirmed that the greatest praise is due to the legisla- 
ture of this reign, which shines prominently forth in the enactment 
of excellent laws. 

^i* 11 ^^ 18 ' "^ *k fl shor * raig 11 of "William IV., is not fertile in any great 
Wni.iv, there or important events for judicial or social improvement, one record 
W 6re Pub1' ed remams which will mark this reign as prominent in the history of the 
genera), country — that of the Eeform Bill, which was passed on the 7th of 
79 peraonai Iia J une > 1832, after the most prolonged debates, and with a difference 
218 Private of opinions, both in the House of Lords and Commons, greater than 
printed had ever before been heard in the legislature. That such an impor- 
ts '."J 6 tant measure, enlarging and changing as it did the constitution of 
noticed/ the kingdom, should have raised the expectations and excited the 
iio n Private P aBS i° ns °f the country, is not surprising ; that such a measure was 
•tatutes needful, and possibly prevented the dangers of a popular convulsion, 
notptinted j g now admitted ; and so passed away, by this Act, many boroughs 
1,803 which had sent members to the legislature from very ancient times, 

and properly removed them to cities and towns representing the 
commerce and intelligence of the country. 

That such a measure has proved incomplete, in preventing 
corruption, has been painfully evidenced by many of the elections 
since that period ; and that it is not intended to be a finality of 
reform in the representation of the country we may reasonably 
infer from the public opinion of the nation, and from the expressed 
views of the government. 

The other material Acts of this reign were for the establishment 
of the Court of Bankruptcy (which has required many Acts to amend 
it) ; for continuing the commission of inquiry into the charities 
of the kingdom ; for amending the laws relating to the courts of equity ; 
for regulating the labour of children and young persons in the mills 
and factories of the United Kingdom ; for the amendment of the laws 
and the better advancement of justice; the regulation of municipal 
corporations; and for amending the laws relating to sewers, 
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The statutes of the reign of Her present Majesty, are remarkable in the reign 
for their tendency to social improvements, for the full development of Mafe'sty™*" 
the great inventions of the age, which the science of steam, of rail- Oueen vic- 
ways, and electric power has produced ; for the amendment of the i^t session of 
jurisprudence of the country, and, above all, for the sanatory care and ^"jJJ^J,* ta 
precaution (too long neglected) of the kingdom, evidenced by the have been en- 
Acts of the legislature on these important subjects. fsMiubiic 

Among the valuable statutes of the parliaments of Queen Yictoria, '^ general, 
may be mentioned those Acts which affect the health and comfort of ^^J^^. 
the people, and are appropriately called sanatory measures ; such are 64 8 ™4 ate 
those relating to metropolitan sewers, the Towns Improvement Act, the printed 
the Metropolitan Burials Act, the Acts relating to intramural and JJjJ^ 
other cemeteries, to the metropolitan water supply, to the health of are evi- 
towns, the Act for promoting the public health, the establishment of j*^^* 
the board of health, and many others ; and it only remains for those statutes 
intrusted with the practical working of these Acts to perfect and 6334 
carry out the admirable intentions of the legislature for the lengthening 
of the life, and the improvement of the health, morality, and cleanliness 
of the humbler classes especially, and of the community generally. 

The numerous Acts for the improvement and amendment of the 
proceedings in the courts of law and equity, so long needed, and it 
may be added, yet so far short of reasonable perfection, are also 
worthy of mention ; such are the Acts to amend the law of real pro- 
perty, the County Courts Bill, and the Acts for diminishing the 
delays and expenses of the proceedings in the High Court of 
Chancery in England, &c. 

Those Acts also which affect the state itself, and have been passed 
in this reign, will be recognized in the renewal of the bank charter, 
in 1844, whereby the existence of that monopoly is restricted to the 
pleasure of the legislature, which has liberty to determine its onerous 
connexion with the company, now called the Bank of England, after 
the 1st of August, 1855, on giving twelve months' notice, and the 
payment by Parliament of the eleven millions, fifteen thousand, one 
hundred pounds, and other sums in the Act mentioned, due by the 
country to that corporation.* The numerous Acts regulating joint- 
stock banks, railways, and joint-stock companies, the excellent Act, 
known as the Act for facilitating the sale of Incumbered Estates in 
Ireland (which it may be safely prognosticated will prove the regene- 
ration of that fine country), and last of all, those memorable Acts of 
the last session, the redeeming the South Sea annuities and issuing 
exchequer bonds, the repeal of the stamp and soap duties, for which 
we are indebted to the present chancellor of the exchequer, present 
the largest amount of beneficial improvement perhaps ever enacted 
in one single reign. 

The succinct details of the number of the statutes passed in each 
reign having been completed, and the important events to which they 
relate briefly enumerated, the following tabular view may be found 
convenient as a summary of the foregoing results : — 

* In this place it is scarcely possible to avoid asking why the State does not 
become its own banker. 
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Tabular View of the Number of Statutes passed in each Reign from the time of Hen. III. 
a.d. 1225, to the \6th and 17th of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 1853. 
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15,762 


7,180 
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34,319 





* The title of the statutes were frequently changed in this reign. From 1760 to 1798 they were designated 
as Vublic Statutes and Private Statutes. From 1798 to 1816, they were designated as Public General Acts: 
Local and Personal Acts declared public, and to be judicially noticed, and Private Acts; and from 56 Geo. III., 
1816, when the title was again changed, they were designated : 

1. Public General Acts. 

2. Local and Personal Acts, declared public and to be judicially noticed. 

3. Private Acts printed by the King's Printer, and whereof the printed copies may be ghren in evidence. 

4. Private Acts not printed. Under these designations the statutes have ever since remained. See also ante 
page 152, for the division and number of the statutes passed in the reign of Geo. III. 

+ The above computation does not include the Statutes Temporibus incertis, nor the Acts and Ordinances 
of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 
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Tabular View of the number of Acts of Parliament* passed in the 
last Seven Years for Railways, Bridges, Canals, Docks, and other 
Local Purposes. 
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9& 10 Vict.,) 
1816, to 10 1 
& 11 Vict.,f 
1847 J 

11 & 12Vic.,1 
1847-8, to 1 
12 & 13/ 
Vict., 1849 j 

13 & 14 Vic.,) 
1850, to 14 1 
& 15 Vic.,f 
1851 .... J 

15 & 16 Vic./) 
18-52, to 10 1 
& 17 Vict., ( 


44 
28 
22 
33 


35 
33 
26 
53 


14 

9 

4 
7 


125 
41 
63 
69 


11 
17 
30 
63 


424 

113 

93 

151 


10 
11 
13 


653 
251 
239 
379 




127 


147 


34 


288 


111 


781 


34 


1,522 



* From Session beginning 20th March, 1846, to Session ending 20th August, 1853, com- 
prising a period of about 7 years and a-half, and averaging upwards of 200 of these important 
Acts alone in each Session of little more than 6 months' duration. 



"When we consider the enormous amount of legislation which the 
foregoing tables pourtray, the large and important interests poli- 
tically and socially concerned, the arduous labour and attention 
bestowed before any important public Act is passed by the assembled 
parliament, the extensive and growing nature of private legislation, 
the extreme length and diversity which most of the public statutes now 
possess, and the comparative shortness, in point of duration, of the 
session, the mind is lost in wonder, that so much is, or could be, per- 
fected in the time allotted- to these great national objects; and a 
deserved tribute of praise must be given to the members of the legis- 
lature of both houses, for the perseverance, industry, and talent, which 
they display, and of which the tables now before us constitute the 
embodiment. 

This, then, is the mass of statute law which has been accumulating 
for ages, and is one of the important branches of national interest 
which has never yet been thoroughly revised and reformed, although 
constantly the theme of animadversion, and the subject of recommen- 
dation, by the most enlightened statesmen of all times. Various 
attempts, it is true, have been made by the repeal of various 
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statutes,* to lighten the statute book, in some measure, of its bur- 
then, and many statutes have been wholly or partially repealed 
during the reigns of Geo. IV., ¥m. IV., and Her present Majesty ; 
but no intelligent method or system has been adopted ; so that what 
with expired Acts, Acts half repealed, Acts amended, and Acts to 
amend those Acts already amended, the great records of the state 
Lave been left, if possible, a more chaotic and unintelligible waste 
than they were before. 

That legislative consolidation is attainable has been fully admitted 
by various high authoritiesf that have considered, and by the com- 
mittees that have sat on, the subject, and a plan for a revision might 
not be difficult to devise, however laborious its execution, which plan 
might embrace the adoption of a classification of subjects, such as 
statutes relating to the army, navy, and militia ; to public revenue, 
customs, excise, loans, supplies ; to the East India Company, poor, 
and stamps. It might also be possible to effect a consolidation of 
the Acts relating exclusively to the criminal law and jurisprudence 
of the country ; also of all sanatory laws ; and a new arrange- 
ment, and separation from the Statute Book, of Acts passed for local 
and private objects (which now so laboriously absorb so much of the 
time and attention of the legislature) might be adopted ; and finally, 
by the appointment of a permanent commission, with an efficient 
staff of officers, whose special duty it should be to carry out, by a 
division of labour, these great and truly desirable and important 
objects, we might bring about the absolute expulsion of all expired, 
obsolete, or repealed statutes. It only remains, in conclusion, to add 
that the statesman, be he whom he may, who shall devote himself to 
the attainment of this object, will deserve the praise and respect of his 
country, for having done what the learned men, whose names have 
been referred to in this essay, were justified in calling " an excellent 
work of honour to His Majesty's (now Her Majesty's) times, and of 
good to all times." 

* The number of repealed or partially repealed statutes, although very consider- 
able, particularly in these reigns, it has been found a hopeless task to arrive at, in 
the present state of the statute book, with any just approximation. 

f Lord Chancellor (Francis) Bacon, Lord Hobart, Mr. Heneage Finch, and 
others, are said to have made great progress in the undertaking, under the commands 
of James I. Reports were also made favourable to this object, in 1796 and 1803, to 
the House of Commons, on the promulgation of the statutes, and on temporary laws 
and reports of the committee of the Lords made in 1820. 



